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THE POPE AND THE JEWS' 


JOHN M. OESTERREICHER 


United Jewish Appeal on a study mission to Europe and 

Israel stopped in Rome to pay their respect to Pope John 
XXIII. They also wished to thank him for all he had done as Papal: 
Nuncio to Turkey in order to save the lives of Jews fleeing from 
Nazi persecution. I am sure he was moved by the honour shown 
him. But he is a man who ever seeks the hearts of things and of 
men: a formal acceptance of the homage offered him would have 
been against the temper of his being. Thus, with a warmth all his 
own, he greeted the members of the study group and through them, 
all Jews, with the words of the fourth patriarch: “I am Joseph, your 
Brother” (Gen. 25:4). 


[« OCTOBER some one hundred and thirty leaders of the 


A GREETING WITHOUT PARALLEL 


If we do not forget it, if we keep it alive, this greeting may well 
become one of those rare statements that move history. It ought to 
stir Catholics to a greater love; it cannot help improving the relation-~ 
ship between them and their Jewish neighbours; it may even con- 
tribute, in God’s own time, to the final reconciliation between the. 
Church and the Synagogue. In saying Son io, Giuseppe, il fratello 
vostro, “I am Joseph, your brother’’, the Holy Father was not only 
quoting the words of Joseph in Egypt, he was also, for an instant, 
divesting himself of the glory of his office. By the use of his own 
baptismal name, he wanted to speak from his heart to hearts before 
him, speak as one who holds high the dignity of every man. A papal 
welcome, as affectionate and persuasive as this, is without parallel. 

By itself, the appearance of a Jewish delegation before a pope is 
no novelty. There have been many such encounters in former as well 
a in recent times. In the Middle Ages, for instance, the Jewish 
community of Rome would have had its deputies meet a newly- 
lected pope, as he made his way to his own church, the church of 
Saint John Lateran. At a designated spot, they would acclaim him 
and offer him the Sacred Scroll for veneration. And pope after 
pope would answer: “The Law we confirm, but your observance 
and interpretation we condemn. For He of whom you say that He 


1, A sermon delivered in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York on 24 January 
1961, The intention for that day in the Chair of Unity Octave is: ‘“‘That the 
Jewish people come into their inheritance in Jesus Christ”—Editor. : 
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is still to come has come, He whom the Church teaches and proclaims, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ”. With the solemn affirmation of God's 
revelation to the ancient Israel was thus coupled a censure of Jewish 
aloofness from the One Word in whom all previous words are 
fulfilled. 

There was no such criticism, no such reproach, in the message 
Pope John addressed to his recent American visitors. True, after 
he had repeated the anxious plea of the great Joseph on seeing again 
his estranged brethren—that cry of a love too long undeclared—the 
Holy Father added: “There is a great difference between one who 
accepts only the Old Testament and one who joins to it, as supreme 
law and guide, the New”. Though he could not be silent on the fact 
that Christians and Jews stand apart in their faith, their hope, their 
worship, he did not end there. He stressed that their division does 
not suppress the brotherhood that springs from their common 
origin. ‘‘We are all sons of the same heavenly Father’’, he continued, 
“among us all there must ever be the brightness of love and its 
practice”. 

A moment ago I said that the greeting the Holy Father extended 
to the representatives of the United Jewish Appeal was without 
parallel. If this be hyperbole, I am sure I shall be forgiven. Is there 
a better way of expressing joy, admiration and gratitude? One must 
have stood in the presence of Pope John—a man without the least 
pretence yet keen of mind, gentle yet unbending in matters of faith, 
always loving, even in his wit—in order to realise that a superlative 
is, indeed, an exact way of describing him. But there is a parallel: 
the flaming discourse of the first pope on Pentecost. The Acts of 
the Apostles tell us that when Saint Peter addressed a Jewish 
multitude before him, he called them ‘Men of Israel’’, ‘““Brethren” 
(Acts 2:22, 29). These words were not only those of the head of the 
apostles, they were part of the kerygma of the infant Church. They 
were part of her experience and proclamation of the faith and are 
therefore part of the Church’s teaching forever. Christians of later 
centuries, alas, often forgot this example of Saint Peter and the 
early Church. Jews were frequently named ‘“‘a wicked people”, “an 
accursed race”, “‘deicides”, “followers of Satan”, or simply “vermin”. 


OUR FATHER ABRAHAM 


In our own day, the cruelty of men but no less the grace of God 
have made many grasp anew the bond that ties Christians to Jews, 
Pope Pius XI was the spokesman of the Holy Spirit when, m 
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September 1938, he addressed a group of Belgian pilgrims who had 
brought him a beautifully-printed missal. Opening the missal at 
the second prayer after consecration, in which we ask God to accept 
our gifts on the altar with the same delight with which He once 
accepted Abraham’s sacrifice, the Pope read the prayer aloud and 
added that, as often as he read it, he was “‘seized by an irresistible 
emotion”. 

When he commented on the key words, sacrificium patriarchae 
nostrae Abrahae, he exclaimed: “‘Mark you, we call Abraham our 
father, our ancestor. Anti-Semitism is incompatible with the sublime 
thought and reality expressed in this text”. To him, anti-Semitism 
was a disgusting movement in which a Christian could have no part 
whatever. All this he said in the face of, indeed, because of the 
oppression the Nazis had imposed upon the Jewish people. To 
strengthen his condemnation, he declared amidst tears: “Through 
Christ and in Christ, we are of the spiritual lineage of Abraham”. 
But a man who loves never assumes he has done enough, hence he 
stated our link to the Jews of old and to the Jews of today once 
more: “Spiritually we are Semites’’. 

“Semite” is neither a biblical nor a theological term. Coined by 
aGerman scholar of the eighteenth century to bind together a family 
of Near Eastern languages, it was later given a racial and, at times, 
a cultural significance. With this in mind, a Jewish contributor to 
the recent book American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish View 
rejected the words of Pius XI, “Spiritually we are Semites”, as 
resting “‘upon a fundamental error”. He even suggested what the 
Pope should have said instead and then concluded: “‘An erroneous 
statement of papal solicitude has, in effect, done little more than to 
confuse thought further by having first confused language”. I am 
little concerned with the ungraciousness of these remarks: no 
Christian must ever expect to please everybody. It is for a much 
deeper reason that the criticism is out of place. Pius XI used the 
term “‘Semite” deliberately and emphatically in order to oppose 
the cruel anti-Semitism of his day and its even crueller forebodings. 
Inexact though the word may be, its startling character gave him 
the opportunity to make himself heard even by those who would 
not otherwise have listened. It gave him an opportunity not only to 
express most movingly his solidarity with the persecuted but also 
to arouse Christians into an awareness that because of Abraham 
od above all, because of Abraham’s Son of sons, Jews are truly 

ir kind. 
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THE OPEN DOOR 


In its directness and intimacy, Pope John’s welcome is without 
parallel, though the way for it was prepared by the stirring pro- 
nouncement of Pius XI that saw Christians, Abraham’s sons and 
daughters by faith, linked to Abraham’s children according to the 
flesh in a relationship whose origin and place is in the order of 
salvation, a relationship that therefore commands reverence and 
love. Pope John’s fraternal greeting was further prepared by a 
pronouncement of Pope Pius XII, made at a time when Hitler’s 
assault against humanity had become open warfare. In his encyclical 
“On the Mystical Body of Christ”, issued in 1943 on the feast of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, he pleaded that we make the breadth of 
Christ’s love our own. If we love with His love, which in His Church 
embraces the whole of mankind, we will obviously care for those 
who are part of the same household of faith, rejoicing with the 
joyful, suffering with the suffering. Yet we must never be content 
with concern for them. ‘““We must also recognise as brothers of 
Christ according to the flesh, summoned with us to eternal salvation, 
those not yet one with us in the Body of the Church’. 


The mystery of God in the flesh leads us to discover in every 
human face the face of a brother, the mystery of the Nativity in 
the land of the Jews makes every Jew the Christian’s next of kin. 
It was in pursuance of this vision that, on the eve of the Jubilee 
year 1950, Pius XII invited all men to Rome. He said in particular: 
“We open the Holy Door to all those who worship Christ and 
extend to them a fatherly welcome, not excluding those who sincerely 
but vainly await His coming and worship Him as the one promised 
by the prophets and still to come”. What is astounding about this 
invitation is not the invitation itself, not even the fact that Pius XII 
should see modern Jews as a messianic people, a people of hope, 
though many of them have become weary of waiting for the Person 
of the Messiah and dream instead of an age of justice to be estab- 
lished by human effort. What is astounding about the invitation is 
that Jews are mentioned in the same breath with dissident Christians. 
There is, of course, a radical difference between the two. The former 
are Christians by faith, the latter only by promise, the promise 
Saint Paul revealed of their final acceptance of Jesus as Lord and 
Christ. Yet both are one in this, they are separated from us, and 
they are our brethren. * 
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A CLIMATE OF COURTESY 


The various pronouncements I have mentioned have mar- 
vellously prepared the way for that intensely personal declaration: 
“I am Joseph, your brother”’. It is the climax of more than twenty 
years of papal teaching, the climax also of the present Holy Father’s 
own efforts. The first one was to have the word perfidi stricken from 
the Good Friday intercession for the Jews. The invitation Oremus 
pro perfidis Judaeis, with which the prayer began, never meant 
anything else than: “Let us pray for the unbelieving Jews”, un- 
believing, that is, in Christ. It was never intended to offend, for 
“unbelieving’’ might well be the answer a Jew himself would give 
were he questioned on his position to Jesus as the Messiah. Though 
not intended to offend, it has caused grave harm over the centuries. 
Many not familiar with the Latin of Christian antiquity heard that 
Good Friday call to prayer as if it said: “Let us pray for the per- 
fidious Jews”. Thus, shortly after he had been chosen to shepherd 
Christ’s Church, Pope John ordered that it be changed to the 
simple: “‘Let us pray for the Jews’’. 

With the same sensitivity for the feelings of every creature, with 
the same anxiety that truth be in no other company than that of love, 
the Holy Father instituted two more changes. In 1925 Pius XI had 
added this petition to the Act of Consecration of the Human Race 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus: ‘“‘Look with thine eyes of mercy upon 
the children of that stock so long Thy chosen people; may the blood 
called down upon them of old now descend on them as the waters 
of redemption and of life”. This petition, too, was open to mis- 
understanding. A half-hearted listener might have thought it 
implied that the Jewish people as a whole, and not a frantic crowd 
before Pilate’s palace, had shouted: “‘His blood be on us and on 
our children!” (Matt. 27:25). In fact, the usual translation read: 
“Of old they called down upon themselves the blood of the Saviour”, 
Again the Pope of Charity had the petition expunged so that our 
prayer should not bring pain instead of solace, bitterness instead 
of faith, dissension instead of unity. 

In like spirit the Holy Father had an old ritual of baptism, even 
though seldom used, purged of this formula of abjuration: ‘“‘Abhor 
Jewish unbelief (in Christ) and reject the Hebrew error (that the 
Messiah has not come)”. While this was done, that is, last summer, 


} formulas that could offend Protestants, Moslems or Pagans were 


deleted. TIME magazine—with its penchant for a provocative phrase, 
Which at times may be no more than an inept one—introduced its 
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story on these deletions with the sentence: “‘Roman Catholic ritul 
is growing more and more diplomatic”. No man could be les 
diplomatic than Pope John; what guides him is the conviction that 
modesty and gentleness are blood sisters of truth. 


A NEW SPIRIT 


Now, what is the significance of all these changes, particularly 

those concerning the Jews? Has the Church’s position toward thos 
not of her faith, especially the children of Israel, changed? Yes and 
No. Or rather, No and Yes. The Church still believes and wil 
always believe that she is Christ’s Mystical Body moving through 
the ages, His unfailing voice, the channel through which God's 
grace flows and from which it covers the earth. She still holds that, 
though much in Judaism’s faith is true, much in its life and worship 
beautiful, its heart does not beat as it ought. For without Christ, 
the pulse of the synagogue has lost the perfect rhythm of the ancient 
Israel. She still thinks that it is wrong to say: “‘All religions ar 
alike”, or “differences do not matter”. For her the differences of 
faith do not come from God; truth she will not bargain away. 
. Yet there has been a change, a change of attitude, of approach, 
of spirit. This is not surprising. Though the Church’s faith is stead 
fast, her life is not stagnant. The divine deposit of truth entrusted 
to her is changeless, but its understanding by her members grows in 
time. Thus the upheavals and holocausts of the last decades, a new 
knowledge of cultures extinct or alive, an insight into ancient 
Hebrew thought only modern scholarship could provide, a more 
intimate awareness of the intricate workings of the human soul— 
these and many other factors have not altered our beliefs, but they 
have widened our horizons. A former age, awed by the stem 
discipline of objective truth, was frequently unable to conceive of 
a doubter or dissenter as an honest man. We modern men hav 
learned, however, that error and ill will are not synonymous; that 
every man is unique; that he carries many burdens, personal and 
social, inherited and acquired; that he is separated from his fellows 
by curtains of all sizes and all textures. Proofs, however valid, may 
not reach, much less convince him, unless they move in a climate 
of sympathy and reverence. We can no longer put our trust merely 
in arguments, even though we must engage in them. Great though 
the gift of reason is, the gift of love is greater, and to it are tied God's 
supreme promises. 

This “ecumenical” frame of mind, however much it owes to our 
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modern existence, is truly of the Spirit of God, and part of it is a 
pew vision of the people of Israel and her role in God’s plan. In the 
Middle Ages, the sight of a people chased from country to country 
so bewildered many that they considered the Jews men really 
condemned by God to endless wanderings over the earth. We are 
slower to judge; we dare not call the decrees of men decrees of God. 
Though we cannot help see a shadow over the people from which 
Jesus came—the shadow of their leaders’ ““No” to Him as Saviour 
—we see in their being no less the wondrous reflection of their 
ancient privileges and, since to the eyes of faith time loses its grip, 
also the reflection of their glory to come. We no longer read the 
many sayings the Gospels record of Jesus against His kinsmen as 
if they were words of contempt rather than of care, as if they were 
sweeping condemnations rather than merciful proddings. We now 
realise better than ever before that, in spite of their past or present 
opposition to the Gospel, the children of Israel remain dear to the 
Lord. For He is a God of fidelity (see Rom. 11:28-29). 


CHALLENGE AND HOPE 


What Pope John and the popes before him have done is to 
create an atmosphere of respect and confidence. If we wish it to 
continue and to grow, we must try to reduce ignorance and prejudice 
on either side, try persistently, patiently, till they are abolished. 
This we must do, for we are engaged in a most daring business: 
prayer. Our prayer is that the day may not be far when Mary’s 
people will recognise her Son, but our petition will hardly be heard 
unless we pray and work first for our own conversion. We cannot 
honestly plead with Israel that she enter into her full inheritance, 
unless we too make this inheritance thoroughly our own. We cannot 
preach Christ to the world, unless we seek in our lives to give an 
image of Him that is pure and undistorted. If we are behind the 
times when we should be ahead of them and with the times when 
we should be against them, we will not convince the unconvinced 
that the Gospel is judgment upon the world and, at the same time, 
leaven of history. If we do not attempt the “impossible”, to become 
more and more like the Man Jesus, we will not find many listeners 
when we proclaim the most revolutionary message ever: In Jesus 
God became a man to see, to hear, and to touch. If we do not live 
& people redeemed, regenerated, renewed, few will accept our 
Witness that in the Cross there is salvation. 
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When the present Pope uttered the words: “I am Joseph, your 
brother”, he proved himself truly the Supreme Pontiff. Pontiff 
derives from the Latin Pontifex and means “Bridge-builder’, 
though originally it may have meant “‘Path-finder” or “‘Way-maker”, 
Pope John is both. His words are words of love but also of hope, 
words full of meaning for the present and yet pointing toward the 
future. 

To the Fathers of the Church the figure of Joseph foreshadows 
that of Jesus. Jacob’s preference of Joseph over his brethren, their 
quarrel, his humiliation, the acknowledgment of his eminence in 
a foreign land, these and other features seemed to them like a sketch 
of the life of Christ. Yet, according to the Fathers, Joseph’s pre 
figurement of the Redeemer does not end with his exaltation. When 
as Egypt’s ruler he revealed himself to his frightened brethren; 
“Come closer to me . . . 1am Joseph, your brother”; when, weeping 
for joy, he threw his arms around the neck of Benjamin, the youngest 
of them, and Benjamin wept as he clung to him; when he kissed 
them, each one of them, and they, having found courage, no longer 
feared speaking to him, their rescuer and brother—these words and 
events, too, were prophetic. But till these happy designs are fulfilled, 
we can only trust, wait, pray and love. 

JOHN M. OESTERREICHER 
Seton Hall University, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N.J. 


THE POPE’S PREOCCUPATION: Dear children . . . we would 
like you to know that this participation of the Christian people in 
the most solemn act of all the liturgy is one of our constant pre 
occupations. ... How greatly we desire that priests and faithful 
should always attend to the preparation for, and perfect performance 
of, this divine act. Nothing should be wanting and everything 
should be in order at the altar: well instructed, devout and attentive 
servers; the priest’s sermon short but penetrating and well adapted 
to the congregation, who in turn listen with attention and respect 
to the word of God; active participation with dialogue and chant— 
with a discreet space for personal and silent prayer; last and above 
all, reception of Communion as often as possible in order that 
participation may be really complete. 

—JOHN xxi to the Pueri Cantores, 1 January 1961 (o.R. 2/3 

January 1961). 
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THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 


COLUM DEVINE 


HE PILGRIMAGE OF MAN from life temporal to life eternal is 
not a tranquil one. A pilgrimage never is. Suffering, in one 
form or another, is always present to make the way rugged, 
and while there is an answer to the problem of physical pain, there 
is no completely satisfactory explanation. Ultimately, it is a mystery 
and so the answer to it must also be, in some fashion, mysterious. 

Death is not something distinct from human suffering with which 

it is completely bound up. It is the great climactic end of pain and 
even if it were free from physical discomfort, it would still be 
painful, for its pain consists most of all in its relentless separation 
from bodily life. It is the final struggle—Mors et Vita duello—and 
no struggle can be greater than that between death and life. 
_ Of course, not everyone suffers the same amount of pain. The 
child who dies after only a few hours of life does not suffer to the 
same-extent as one who has borne the heat of a long life-time. Again, 
some people just seem to be unfortunate. They may be robbed 
of their property or good name. Sickness may cripple them for 
the greater span of their life-time. It may be their bodies that suffer 
—it may be their hearts—but a fair measure is doled out to all, 
and if some suffer more than others, it can only be put down to 
some reason known only to the Divine mind that governs all with 
a justice that is steeped in mercy. 

But the extent alone of a man’s sufferings does not really measure 
them. Two men, for example, may be stricken down with the 
same fatal disease, carrying with it the same amount of external 
physical suffering. But the interior suffering can well be greater in 
one than in the other. If one is leaving behind a sick wife and children 
with no means of support, then he will suffer more intensely than 
al who may be leaving behind a family that is well set up in 

Thus, the intensity of a man’s sufferings must really be judged 
fom two main points of view, namely, the extent of his external 
sufferings and the intensity of his interior trials, and it is under 
these two aspects that we must consider the sufferings of the God- 
Man if we are to appreciate to any extent their depth in the Passion 
of the Saviour. 


CHRIST’S EXTERNAL SUFFERINGS 


We can take for granted here the reality of Christ’s sufferings. 
“Surely He hath borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows” 
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(Is. 53:4). Christ was a perfect Man with His faculties more alert 
and more perfect than our own. There is so little required of a man 
that he be able to suffer. Inflict an injury on someone who is con. 
scious of that injury, and he thereby suffers. The Passion is the 
story of human malice inflicting punishment on God’s Son, and to 
say that Christ was not conscious of it, not able to feel the full sting 
of it, would be to rob His soul of those very powers that made Him 
so perfectly a man. Likewise, it would militate against the veracity 
and “‘real-ness” of the Body which He assumed at His Coming into 
the world. Christ not only could suffer, but did suffer in His Sacred 
Passion. 

Although we are concerned chiefly in this article with the depth 
or intensity of the sufferings of the Saviour, yet their very extent 
must necessarily have a bearing on that intensity. St. Thomas 
concludes that the sufferings entailed in Christ’s Passion were 
greater than all others.* This was so firstly because of their intensity 
(which we shall consider a little later), and secondly because of their 
extent. The sufferings of Saint Lawrence may have been keener and 
more prolonged than those of the Cross,‘ but that is only looking 
at suffering from one angle, that is, only considering the injury 
inflicted, and the length of time for which it was endured. 

What Christ suffered, in its extent, went far beyond the sufferings 
of others. If a man be roasted on a gridiron, he cannot at the same 
time die from drowning. Even this was impossible for Christ, for 
one automatically excludes the other. What the Redeemer endured 
was every manner of suffering, and one has only to read through 
Saint Thomas’ short article on this point to realise just how true 
this was of Christ.5 He suffered from Jew and Gentile, men and 
women, rulers and servants, individuals and crowds, friends and 
enemies. He suffered in His reputation and honour. He suffered 
in body and soul. He was even despoiled of His very clothes. 

It is when we consider all these things together (and Saint Thomas 
emphasises this) that we realise that Christ’s sufferings were the 
greatest of all sufferings. 


1. Cf. Summa Theologiae, Saint Thomas, 1-11, q. 35, a. 7. 
2. Cf. ibidem, 111, q. 15, a. 5. 

3. Cf. ibidem, 111, q. 46, a. 6. 

4. Ibidem, objection 1. 

5. Cf. ibidem, a. 5. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 


THE DEPTH OF HIS SUFFERING 


But it is the inner depth, the intensity, of Christ’s sufferings that 
often eludes us. Too often we turn to their external side, to the 
Crowning with Thorns, the Scourging, etc. The real depth of Christ’s 
pain, however, can only be appreciated fully, or as fully as we can 
appreciate them, when they are reviewed in the light of the effects 
which they produce in the body and soul of the Redeemer.® 

It is impossible to judge this depth of suffering of the Saviour 
if we fail to consider the Person Who is here suffering. Christ was 
not any kind of Person. He was a Divine Person having both a 
human and divine nature. Because of this, His natural faculties 
were formed to perfection, being perfectly alert and sensible to all 
those objects which affected them. His sense of smell or touch, for 
example, was more perfectly refined than ours. For Him, the smell 
of a rose held a unique thrill which none of us can ever appreciate. 

The Body of Christ, formed by the Holy Ghost in the womb of 
the Virgin, was the most perfect of all bodies. Here was the Person 
of the Redeemer, uniting in Himself the human and the divine, 
and try as we may, we can never adequately separate them. If 
the eyes of men see, the eyes of Christ see yet more perfectly—and 
they are the eyes of God that penetrate even to the secrets of the 
heart. The written Gospels provide sufficient proof of this. If a 
mother’s heart is sensitive to the ingratitude of her children, His 
Heart was yet more sensitive, for it was more perfect than any other. 
“Where are the other nine?” were the words that brought more 
sorrow to the Heart of the Redeemer than we might at first realise 
(cf. Luke 17:11-19). And if a man is stung to the quick because of 
alow and humiliating calumny, so too was Christ—only a hundred 
and a thousand times more. Saint Thomas was not slow to point 
this out: 


For His body was endowed with a most perfect constitution, 
since it was fashioned miraculously by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, just as some other things made by miracles are 
better than others, as Chrysostom says (Hom. xxii, in Joan.) 
respecting the wine into which Christ changed the water at the 
wedding feast. And, consequently, Christ’s sense of touch, the 


6. “Verum secundo, ad doloris vehementiam, ut par est, aestimandum, non 
Opportet tantum attendere causas doloris secundum se, sed multo magis 
sensibilitatem sive perceptibilitatem patientis quae in Christo fuit simpliciter 
maxima”, Billot, S.J., De Verbo Incarnato, 5th ed., p. 482. 
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sensitiveness of which is the reason for our feeling pain, was 
_ Most acute.” 


* It is Christ’s soul, however, that must be studied if we are traly 
to see the depth of His sorrow and pain. Such was the perfection 
of Christ’s soul that it apprehended, in a manner unfathomable to 
any mere creature, all the causes of sorrow. This brought the 
Redeemer such acute pain and anguish that it places Him outside 
any category of those who have known even the deepest sorrow! 


As physical pain is experienced in the sensitive powers of the 
body, so also is sorrow. It is that interior apprehension (by the 


reason or the imagination) of anything hurtful or evil.® This interior 
evil or pain which Christ experienced in His Sacred Passion centred 
around (a) Himself and (b) others. 

The loss of life is man’s greatest affliction. It is the great and final 
combat—Mors et Vita duello—and if it is difficult for a man to 
wrench himself away from home and friends, it comes hardest of all 
when that parting is final. But the essence of this great affliction 
liés in the loss of life itself, and the greater that life is, the more 
difficult is it to part from it. 

Now the life of Christ was unique. It was a life lived by God, 
and its every action was divine on that count. The slightest action 
of His humanity, precisely because it was conjoined with the divinity, 
was an action of infinite and eternal consequences. The joy of 
Christ at Peter’s confession of faith was infinitely beyond any 
joy we may experience. It was supreme, shred of every imperfection, 


enjoyed from the highest motives, and it sent its unique thrill 


through the whole being of the Saviour. The human Christ could 
love and it was the most glorious and pure love that the world has 
ever known. 


Precisely because that life was the greatest life of all, it was most 


difficult of all to part with it. The Mors et Vita duello of the Cross 
was the greatest struggle ever known to man—so much so that no 
greater could be conceived. 

It is true that the same divine power with which this life was 
lived could easily have stepped into the fray to overcome death and 


7. Saint Thomas, Summa Theologiae, 111, q. 46, a. 6. Translation by the 
seg of the English Dominican Province. 

8. “Quant a la seconde, la nature de celui qui souffre, en vertu de quoi le 

Christ a ressenti avec une acuité extraordinaire toutes les causes de souffrance, 


elle met le Christ 4 part dans la série des étres qui ont souffert”. Synave, O.P., 


Vie de Jesus, Tome troisieme, Desclée, p. 182 (8). 
9. Cf. Summa Theologiae, 111, q. 15, a. 6. 
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pain and sorrow by avoiding them, but that was not the way God. 
had planned things. Christ must die, and die voluntarily in order: 
that the salvation of the world might be achieved through a just 
manner of redemption. This voluntary nature of the sacrifice made’ 
it all the more difficult, for, while it is not easy for a man to seefhis 
prize possessions forcibly taken away from him, yet it is much 
harder to come forward and offer them as a voluntary contribution. 
Such conduct calls for real courage. 

But Christ’s voluntary acceptance of His sacrifice meant more 
than that. As Billot points out, precisely because the Passion was 
voluntary, both its extent and intensity were measured according to 
the end to which it was ordained.!° He is the Head of the human 
race, suffering in its place and for its sins. Hence, all the sufferings 
of the human race are concentrated in Him so that they become 
greater than any the world will ever know." “‘O all ye that pass by 
the way, attend, and see if there be any sorrow like to my sorrow: 
for he hath made a vintage of me, as the Lord spoke in the day of 
his fierce anger”’ (Lamentations 1:12). 

But the soul of Christ saw more than all this—He saw the reasons 
why all this suffering should have been deemed fitting. The Sacred 
Passion had been chosen by God as the way of salvation. It was a 
drastic measure for a radical and drastic situation. 

Sin without penalty can be conceived only in a society that is 
disordered, that has lost its sense of values. By its very nature, sin 
breeds suffering. So it was at the beginning, so it will be forever. 
Suffering is a sign that signifies the thing that effected it, namely 
sin, and no right-thinking man can consider suffering without at 
the same time thinking of sin.12 Moreover, “‘the more spiritual a man 
would be, the more bitter doth this present life become to him, 


10. “Nam illud omnino singulare ac proprium invenitur in Christo, quod 
passio eius tam quoad substantiam quam quoad intensitatem, perfecte voluntaria 
wt, ac per consequens commensurata fini ad quem ordinabatur’’. Billot, S.J., 
0p. cit., ed. 6, p. 476. ; 

ll, Cf. Hugon, O.P., Le mystére de la Rédemption, ed. 9, p.~102. 

12. It is in no way implied that the individual sufferings of people denote as 
their cause any personal sins of the sufferer. Christ pointed this out when He 
cured the man who had been born blind: “‘Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents; but that the works of God should be made manifest in him” (John 
93). Personal sin, of course, does bring its own train of suffering. But what 
should be remembered is that it was sin that made man capable of suffer 
Ing, who, before its appearance, was able to live out his existence without any 
suffering, Hence, while sin denotes suffering, suffering need not imply any 
Personal sin. 
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since he perceiveth better and seeth more clearly the defects of man’s 
corruption”!* 

So it was with Christ—but Christ saw sin as no mere man has 
ever seen it. On the Cross He was paying the price of every sin and 
every sin stood before His eyes in all its stark and naked horror, 
It was the only thing God could ever hate, for it stood in blatant 
opposition to His very nature. Had it been possible for Christ to 
cower down in utter terror, He would have done so then. We can 
never fully appreciate that. That will only be possible when we 
understand better the nature of God. God is essentially love; sin 
is essentially hate. He is the supreme Lord having dominion over 
all things; sin is total rebellion against that supreme dominion. 

It was this rebellion against God that Christ saw in the souls of 
all the men and women He had come to save. He saw it in the 
apostle who claimed that he would willingly go to death rather than 
deny Him. He saw it in the souls of the Jews in the very act of 
having Him crucified. He saw it in every rebellious spirit right down 
the ages. 


THE FULL STING OF SUFFERING 


Lastly, Saint Thomas reminds us, the magnitude of Christ's 
sufferings must be measured by the singleness of His pain and 
sadness." Saints like the Apostle Andrew and the other martyrs 
went forth to meet their death almost insensible of the pain. The 
love of God that burned in their souls seemed to overflow into 
their bodily faculties, robbing death of its full sting. Even the 
physical sufferings of the not-so-saintly may be mitigated by the 
fact that they are enduring the just chastisement of their crimes: 
“Neither dost thou fear God, seeing thou art under the same 
condemnation? And we indeed justly, for we receive the due reward 
of our deeds; but this man hath done no evil” (cf. Luke 23:40-41), 
Even the voluntary sufferings endured by mountain climbers 
can be mitigated by the thought of the honour and sense of achieve 
ment that awaits them “at the top”. But none of these reasons was 
allowed in any way to mitigate the sufferings of the Redeemer. 
Unlike the Good Thief, Christ suffered unjustly at the hands of men. 
Like the mountain climber, He knew the honour and achievement 
that awaited the completion of His work. Like the martyrs, and 
even more than they, He was fired with the love of His Father. 


13. Cf. The Imitation of Christ, Book 1, ch. 12. 
14. Summa Theologiae, 111, q. 46, a. 6. 
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But none of these things was allowed to temper the intensity 
of His sufferings. Indeed, in the higher powers of His soul He 
possessed the Beatific Vision which, by its very nature, ought to 
have brought supreme joy and happiness and the power to resist 
all suffering—but Christ did not allow it to achieve this effect. It 
was in the higher regions of His soul and there He reserved it. As 
for the rest, He permitted all the powers of His Body and soul to 
experience the common lot of mankind, even if it meant the most 
brutal of all human (or inhuman) suffering. 


CONCLUSION 


Such was the depth of Christ’s sufferings. It is a rebuke to those 
who ignore it or try to evade it and a condemnation to those who 
scoff at it. Human nature was sanctified when the Redeemer took 
itto Himself. So, too, was suffering. 

“We might also remark that in virtue of the sufferings and death 
of Jesus, our own sufferings and death take on an altogether different 
character than they would otherwise have. For us, as Christians, 
these are no longer punishments but rather are salutary trials which 
our Father in heaven helps us to accept by the grace of the Saviour. 
Endured in the spirit of love and reparation . . . these trials bring 
tous in great abundance the benefits of His merits and satisfaction. 
... Saintly souls who are thus crucified with the Divine Crucified 
One. . . are, in full dependence on the Divine and unique Reparator, 
fully and generously redemptive’’.15 

Thus, Saint Ignatius, Martyr, could say: ““True, I am in love with 
wflering, but I do not know if I deserve the honour. My passionate 
longing is not manifest to many but it grips me all the more’’.1* For 
wh as Ignatius realised that the more difficult and the deeper 
wffering is, the nearer it comes to the depth of the sufferings of 
Christ. And the nearer it comes to the depth of the sufferings of 
Christ, the nearer it approaches that charity that made it possible. 
The charity of Christ is ablaze with a power that is redemptive and 
it shares its redeeming power with all who approach it in a spirit 
oflove and generosity. 

COLUM DEVINE 
Passionist Monastery, Minsteracres, Consett, Co. Durham, England 


15. Lefebvre, O.S.B., Redemption through the Blood of Jesus, pp. 180-181. 
16. Cf. Ancient Christian Writers, The Epistles of Saint Clement of Rome 
ad Saint Ignatius of Antioch, Tr. James A. Kleist, S.J., p. 76. 
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est. (Documenta 69 = CTS 74 = Vatican 70 = Roguet 66); Fidelium partici- 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE XI: 
PARTICIPATION IN MASS 


PLACID MURRAY 


COME Now’ to the central topic towards which the foregoing 
principles converge: the part taken by the faithful in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. It might seem that with the successive 

narrowing down of priestly power enuntiated above, little would 
remain for the faithful to do at Mass, except to employ themselves in 
a merely extrinsic association with Christ’s sacrifice. Here, I think, 
the specific vocabulary of the encyclical should be noted, particularly 
in its use of the words “‘immolation” and “‘oblation”’. It seems to me 
that these words have a technical meaning in Mediator Dei, and for 
the benefit of readers who wish to pursue the point in detail, I have 
collected in a special note the passages where they occur in the 


1, Continued from the article in THE FURROW, February 1961, pp. 92-100. 

2. The following collection of texts on immolatio and oblatio is, I trust, 
fairly complete: In cruce enim totum semetipsum suosque Deo obtulit dolores; 
victimae vero immolatio per cruentam mortem, libera voluntate obitam effects 


patio in oblatione Sacr. Euch. (Documenta, Heading before §79); Ac placet 
unum saltem ex pluribus S. Roberti Bellarmini effatis in hanc rem affer: 
‘Sacrificum, inquit, in persona Christi principaliter offertur. Itaque ista oblatio, 
consecrationem subsequens, est quaedam testificatio, quod tota Ecclesia consentiat 
in oblationem a Christo factam, et simul cum illo offerat’. (Documenta 85= 
CTS 90 = Vatican 86 = Roguet 82); Explicat R. Pontifex quo sensu intelligent: 
sit oblatio fidelium (Documenta 88, Heading). 

The clearest distinction between immolatio (done by the celebrant alon) 
and oblatio (shared by the faithful in two ways) is drawn out in the followin 


passage: 

(a) “Incruenta enim illa immolatio, qua consecrationis verbis prolatis Christw 
in statu victimae super altare praesens redditur, ab ipso solo sacerdote periicitu, 
prout Christi personam sustinet, non vero prout christifidelium personam gerit’. 

(b) “At idcirco quod sacerdos divinam victimam altari superponit, eamden 
Deo Patri qua oblationem defert ad ;: loriam sanctissimae Trinitatis et in bonum 
totius Ecclesiae”’. 

(c) ““Hanc autem restricti nominis oblationem christifideles suo modo dupliciqu 
ratione participant: quia nempe 

(d) “non tantum per sacerdotis manus, sed etiam una cum ipso quodammod 
Sacrificum offerunt: 

(e) “qua quidem participatione, populi’quoque oblatio ad ipsum liturgicm 
refertur cultum”. 

Documenta 91 = CTS 96 = Vatican 92 (cf. Father Ellard’s commentary 
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§122 (CTS) of the encyclical says: “It must be emphasised again 
and again that the Eucharistic sacrifice of its very nature is the 
unbloody immolation of the divine Victim—an immolation which is 
discernible in a mystical way on account of the separation of the 
sacred species and of their oblation to the Eternal Father’”.® §96 
tells us that the “unbloody ... immolation is performed by the 
priest alone”. But it goes on to say: “precisely because the priest 
places the divine victim on the altar, he presents it as an oblation 
to God the Father. Now, understood in this restricted sense, the 
oblation is in their own way shared by the faithful, and for two reasons: 
first because they offer the sacrifice through the priest and secondly, 
because in a certain sense, they offer it with him’’. 

They share then actively in the “‘oblation’’, passively in the 
“immolation’”. How do they share in the oblation? Here we must 
go back to the doctrine of the identical “ends” or “‘purposes” of 
the Cross and the Mass (§§75-79 CTS). For each of the four ends— 
praise, thanksgiving, propitiation, impetration—some phrase like 
the following is used: “‘Hanging on the Cross He continued to give 
thanks: He continues to do so in the august sacrifice of the altar. 
(§76). 

Since this is what Christ is offering at Mass, the faithful are 
invited to join their sentiments (sua vota) of praise, entreaty, ex- 
piation, thanksgiving (the same “‘ends”) with those... “‘of the 
High Priest Himself, so that during (in) the very oblation of the 
victim, these sentiments may be presented to God the Father, in the 
external rite also of the priest. The external rite must of its very 
nature be a sign of internal worship; and what is signified by the 
sacrifice of the New Law is that supreme homage by which Christ, 
the principal offerer, and with Him and through Him all His 


this paragraph, pp. 87-89, with which I do not entirely agree), = Roguet 87. 

Another important passage is the following: 

Etenim etiam ac etiam animadvertendum_ est Eucharis‘‘-  ecri cum suapte 
nat ‘ra, 
"Ya) incruentam esse divinae victimae immolationem, 

{b) quae quidem mystico modo ex sacrarum specierum separauune pater. 

earumque oblatione Aeterno Patri peracta. 

Documenta 114 = CTS 122 = Vatican 115 = Roguet 110. 

-he conclusion would seem to be, as is suggested in the course ot uu article, 
uat the faithful share actively in the “oblatio”, inot in the “immolatio”. All 
our effort to understand the deeper meaning of “participation” should then 
turn on this. (It is true that the Pope uses the verb “immolare” when he comes to 
speak of the faithful offering themselves as victim, but he indicates clearly that 
this is something “further” CTS 103.) 

3, ph N°, CTS; translation mine. 
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mystical members, pay due honour and veneration to God” (§% 
CTS). 

Lest our imagination still betray us into picturing any one con 
gregation in the nave and the priest alone at the altar, the pries 
alone performing the “immolation” (as explained above), and the 
congregation sharing, we might feel, only by extrinsic association 
in the “oblation”’, we must bring in here the doctrine of the baptismal 
character. Before being members, here and now, of this or that 
congregation at Mass, each is a member of the Mystical Body, in 
virtue of Baptism ‘(§92 CTS)... by reason of their Baptism, 
Christians are in the Mystical Body and become by a common title 
(generali titulo) members of Christ the Priest; by the character that 
is graven upon their souls they are appointed to the worship of 
God, and therefore according to their measure, they share in the 
priesthood of Christ Himself”’. 

Let us then explicitly correct our imagination. It is not primarily 
this priest who is “‘saying” Mass, at which the people are “‘assisting”. 
It is primarily Christ who is offering Mass, that is offering Himself, 
that is the sentiments of praise, thanksgiving, propitiation and 
impetration as on the Cross. This He does through the instrumentality 
of the ordained priest, who brings about the unbloody immolatio 
by the words of consecration (“‘... by the priest in so far as he 
acts in the name of Christ, not in so far as he represents the people’ 
—§96 CTS). The priest also performs the liturgical rite of oblation, 
which symbolises the supreme homage which Christ pays to God. 
The faithful assisting at Mass, in virtue of Baptism, are already 
members of Christ the Priest before this particular Mass begat; 
they are now invited to come to the Cross through the Eucharist 
by offering their vota together with those of Christ, during th 
liturgical rite of the oblation of the victim. This sharing in Mas 
is something distinct from the reception of Holy Communion, 4 
can be seen from §122: “‘The Communion belongs to the integration 
of the Sacrifice; it is a participation of the Sacrifice by the receptiot 
of the Blessed Sacrament. And while it is quite necessary for th 
sacrificing minister, to the faithful it is only to be highly 
recommended”. We might quote here the Catechism of the Counti 
of Trent, pars. ii, cap. iv, §lxxi Quomodo sacramentum a sacrifici 
secernatur” ... omnis vero sacrificii vis in eo est, ut offeratur: th 
whole point of a sacrifice is that it is something which is offered up’. 

A further objection may still linger on in some minds and mig 


be stated like this: “‘If, then, the principal thing in the sacrifice of ,, 
the Mass is the unseen, interior thing (cf. §107 . . . to contemplalt 


ore 
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the sublime realities that lie hidden within this Sacrifice), why then 
emphasise so much external participation (as in Nos. 26-32 of the 
principles quoted above)?” 

There are many excellent answers to this question, but doubtless 
the most effective answer within the terms of reference of this article 
will be to quote again from Mediator Dei in a final group of principles 
on participation. 


§6. THE NEED AND VALUE OF EXTERNAL ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION 


36. “It must be external: for 

(a) this is required by the nature of man, composed of soul and 
body, 

(b) and it is required also by the divine plan according to which 
‘while recognising God in visible form we may through Him be 
rapt to the love of things invisible’. 

(c) Moreover it is natural that the outpourings of the soul should 
be expressed by the senses. 

(d) Furthermore, divine worship is a duty for human society as 
such and not only for individuals; and how can religion be social 
unless it too has its external bonds and signs? 

(e) Finally, the external element in divine worship is an important 
manifestation of the unity of the Mystical Body... .” 

CTS 24=Documenta 23=Vatican 23=Roguet 23. 

37. “. .. what the voice sings the heart must believe and what 
the heart believes, private and public conduct must reflect”. 

CTS 164=Documenta 151=Vatican 153=Roguet 147. 

38. “‘. . . But while the Church makes concessions in her motherly 
desire to meet the spiritual needs of her children, these on their part 
must do all in their power to conform to what the liturgy recommends 
and, unless there is some reasonable cause to the contrary, do 
everything that may clearly manifest at the altar the living unity of 
the Mystical Body’’. 

CTS 129=Documenta 120=Vatican 122=Roguet 116. (N.B.— 
This passage refers to “when and how the faithful should com- 
municate”’.) 

_ Anessential point of the doctrine of Mediator Dei on participation 
is that it should teach the faithful to become victims with Christ. 
The systematic précis of principles on participation, which it has 


} been the object of this article to provide, would be incomplete if 
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this aspect were omitted. The following half-dozen passages will, | 
think, furnish the main texts: 

39. “It requires them also to become victims, as it were..., 
It requires us all, in a word, to die mystically with Christ on the 

CTS 85=Documenta 80=Vatican 81—Roguet 77. 

40. “But if the oblation whereby the faithful in the Sacrifice 
offer the divine victim to the heavenly Father is to produce its full 
effect, they must do something further: they must also offer themselves 
as victim”. 

CTS 103=Documenta 97=Vatican 98=Roguet 93. 

41. “And this immolation is not restricted to the liturgical 
sacrifice. .. . Saint Paul makes no discrimination of time when he 
exhorts Christians ‘to offer up your bodies as a living sacrifice’.” 

CTS 104=Documenta 98=Vatican 99=Roguet 94. 

42. “In this way every element in the liturgy conspires to make 
our souls reflect the image of the divine Redeemer through the 
mystery of the Cross.... We thus identify ourselves with Christ 
as victim for the greater glory of the Eternal Father”. 

CTS 108=Documenta 101=Vatican 102=Roguet 108. 

43. “...As we stand at the altar then, we must change our 
hearts. . . So, together with the immaculate Victim, shall we become 
an oblation pleasing to the external Father’. 

CTS 106=Documenta 99=Vatican 100=Roguet 95. 

44. “Closely united with Christ, then, we all seek to immerse 
ourselves in His holy soul and to make ourselves one with Him, 
that we may have our part in those acts of pleasing and acceptable 
homage which He pays to the Blessed Trinity; those acts of supreme 
praise and thanksgiving which He offers to the Eternal Father and 
with which heaven and earth join in harmonious song .. . acts by 
which we join in asking the help of heaven at the most opportune 
possible moment for asking and obtaining help in the name of 
Christ; acts by which, above all, we offer and immolate ourselves 
as victim, saying: ‘Make us to be an eternal offering to Thee’.” 

CTS 135=Documenta 125=Vatican 127=Roguet 121. 

(N.B.—This passage refers to the necessity of thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion.) 

45. “... Each Christian soul should be like an altar on which 
the various phases of the Sacrifice offered by the High Priest are, 
as it were, re-enacted: the sorrows and tears that remit and expiate 
sin; the prayer rising up to heaven to God; the self-sacrifice and 
self-immolation, eager, generous, wholehearted; the intimate union 
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whereby we commit ourselves and all that is ours to God and find 
our rest in Him: “The essence of religion is to imitate Him whom 
you worship’.”” 

CTS 163=Documenta 150=Vatican 152=Roguet 146. 

This article had a strictly defined scope: to present the teaching 
of Pope Pius XII on participation in the Mass, in the very words 
used in Mediator Dei and the 1958 Instruction. May I conclude by 
just one more quotation (CTS 109= Documenta 102=Vatican103= 
Roguet 98): “Let this be the aim of the faithful, then, as they offer 
the divine Victim in the Mass... nothing could be more right 
and just than that all of us, together with our divine Head who 
suffered for us, should immolate ourselves to the Eternal Father. 
For in the Sacrament of the Altar, as Saint Augustine also tells us, 
‘a sign is given to the Church that in the Sacrifice she offers she 
herself is offered, in re, quam eadem offert, ipsam quoque offerri”’. 


PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick 


RELIGIOUS: We also extend a most pressing invitation to religious 
orders and congregations and to secular institutes of men and 
women to look upon Latin America as the field which, above all 
others, has the first call on their foreign apostolate. We most 
earnestly hope that all—even those who up till now have not been 
able to send any of their members—will answer the appeal of the 
Church and agree to found hospitals, hospices, dispensaries, colleges 
and schools. The hospital field is, in fact, among those whose needs 
are most urgent. So also is that of education in keeping with the 
programme appropriate to each country, and in most cases with a 
strong insistence on the teaching of English as a second language. 


—JOINT PASTORAL OF CANADIAN HIERARCHY, 13 January 1960 
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THE SON OF MAN III 


THE SON OF MARY 


CIARAN NEEDHAM 


N ONE OF HER BOOKS the Danish writer, Isak Dinesen, tells the 
following religious fable concerning the second coming of Our 
Lord: 


At the time when the near return of Christ to the earth had 
become a certainty, a committee was formed to decide upon 
the arrangements for his reception. After some discussion, it 
sent out a circular which prohibited all waving and throwing 
about of palm-branches as well as all cries of “‘Hosanna”, 

When the Millennium had been going on for some time and 
joy was universal, Christ one evening said to Peter that he 
wanted, when everything was quiet, to go out for a short walk 
with him alone. 

“Where do you want to go, my Lord?” Peter asked. 

“T should like”, answered the Lord, “‘just to take a walk 
from the Praetorium, along that long road, up to the hill of 
Calvary”’. 


The above story, which attributes to Our Lord the very human 
characteristic of nostalgia for the past, is of a type that Christians 
have always loved to tell themselves, to make the human character 
of Christ more vivid to their minds. Here it may serve as an intro- 
duction to a consideration of Our Lord in His pre-eminently human 
role as the Son of Mary. 

The broad doctrines of the faith concerning Our Lord as Son 
of Mary are well-known. God the Son, when He became the Son of 
Mary, assumed, in the technical phrase, a complete human nature. 
This means that He took a complete human body, with all that this 
implies in powers of imagination and memory and capability of 
human feeling. He also took a human soul, complete with a human 
mind and a human will, with the result that in the Person, Jesus 
Christ, there are two minds and wills, the divine and the human. 
The human body Jesus took completely from the body of Mary, 
through the miraculous intervention of the Holy Ghost. His human 
soul was created directly by God. The Incarnation, or the actual 
assuming of the human body and soul by the Person of God the 
Son, took place in the womb of Mary, and when Mary gave birth 
to the formed infant body of Jesus, she gave birth to a Person who 
was God and Man. 
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From this divine maternity of Mary spring fundamentally all her 
exalted privileges, and all her deeply human relationships with the 
Son of God. Her privileges are very familiar—Immaculate Con- 
ception, Assumption, subordinate co-operation in the Redemption 
and in the distribution of grace. But it is with the more human 
relationships of mother to son that this article hopes to deal, as 
these relationships unfold themselves in the all too brief pages of 
the Gospels. 

With one fascinating very human relationship between Jesus 
and Mary we have, in the beginning, to admit defeat. Since He 
drew His body completely from her, it is likely that Jesus resembled 
Our Lady very closely both in His physical appearance and in His 
disposition. But in spite of what Saint Augustine even in his time 
could call the “‘diversity of innumerable representations” of Jesus 
and Mary, we have very little idea of what they both really looked 
like. We can assume that their undoubted bodily perfection was 
suffused with a beauty of the spirit (Saint Bernadette could not 
bear to look on the Renaissance Madonnas, but liked the delicacy 
of Fra Angelico)—and we can be sure that Our Lord’s appearance 
was wholly masculine. With resemblance in disposition, speculation 
borders on the presumptuous, but perhaps one can point to a 
common possession of courage, gentleness and reserve. 

To get on to surer ground we must go to the actual pages of the 
Gospels where Jesus and Mary appear side by side, in events that 
are somewhat disappointingly few. They might even seem in- 
ordinately so, if the Gospels themselves were not so short. The 
Evangelists took little space to tell “the greatest story ever told”; 
Saint John’s Gospel would fit on five pages of any of our daily 
newspapers. But putting together what we do possess, we get a 
number of incidents in the Gospels involving Jesus and Mary 
together. Let us see what they tell us of the human relationships 
between them. 


THE INFANCY AND THE HIDDEN LIFE 


The events of the Infancy of Our Lord are so well-known and so 
often written about that one hesitates to write anything further 
about them. They have a special sacredness of their own because 
of the people and the human intimacies they involve, but nowhere 
else perhaps has God revealed Himself to men in more attractive 
guise. The human character of Christ, still an infant, is not presented 

1. Cf. Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, I, p. 55. 
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vividly to us; Jesus was yet “‘so small you could not see His large 
intent of courtesy”. It is on Mary that the light is turned in the 
first days, and the portrait of her that appears is of a serene woman 
of great poise and dignity, yet very patient and unassuming. Only 
once does she show the depth of her feeling on all that has happened, 
in the exultant hymn of the Magnificat, in Elizabeth’s congenial 
company. On Simeon’s prophecy she makes no comment at all; 
for the rest, she is content to “ponder these words in her heart”. 

After the Presentation in the Temple, the coming of the Magi, 
the flight to Egypt and the return, the Holy Family settled down in 
Nazareth, Jesus being about eighteen months old. And until the 
incident of the loss and finding again of Jesus in the Temple as a 
boy of twelve years old, the Gospels provide us with exactly one 
sentence about the child Christ. It is that He “‘grew and waxed 
strong, full of wisdom, and the grace of God was in him’’.? The 
incident of the loss and finding in the Temple is described at some 
length by Saint Luke; it is the first time we see the human character 
of Christ in independent action, and hear the mother and Son in 
human conversation: 


And his mother said to him: “Son, why hast thou done so to 
us? Behold thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing’’. And 
he said to them: “How is it that you sought me? Did you not 
know that I must be about my Father’s business?’ 


Like Our Lady, Catholic scholars have loved to ponder these 
words in their hearts, but hesitate to decide which element in Christ 
the incident underlines most, the human or the divine. To some, it 
is the divine; it is a question of high spiritual trial for Mary, of the 
sorrow of the apparent withdrawal of God, comparable to the 
desolation of Christ on the Cross. To others, it is the human element 
that is emphasised; hitherto Jesus had behaved as a normal child, 
and the reactions of Mary and Joseph are the reactions of any 
parents distracted by apprehension and worry. 

After the incident of the finding in the Temple, Jesus went down 
to Nazareth, in the words of Lagrange, “‘to accomplish that which 
was for him the sweetest and noblest part of his mission, namely, 
the sanctification of Mary and Joseph’’.* And for eighteen years all 
that we are told of Him is that He was subject to Mary and Joseph 


2. Luke 2:40. 
3. Luke 2:48-9. 
4. Lagrange, op. cit., p. 53. 
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and “advanced in wisdom and age and grace with God and men’’,5 
that the Nazarenes knew Him as a carpenter, with many relatives 
in Nazareth® and that he had not received a very advanced education, 
in the opinion of the Nazarenes.’ All of which sets the life of the 
Son of Mary against a very human background indeed, of human 
relatives on His mother’s side, of human acquisition of knowledge, 
and human obedience to His mother and Saint Joseph. 

Advertence to the many and probably unpretentious blood 
relatives of Our Lord at Nazareth is one way of leading us to an 
awareness of His humanity. In a wider sense, we are all the very 
unpretentious relatives of Christ, since He became a member of 
Adam’s race on His mother’s side; but it is a measure of the success 
of Our Lord’s identification with the members of His human family 
that the Nazarenes could see little difference between Him and them. 
In the Gospels there is explicit mention of five relatives of Jesus, 
four “‘brothers” named James, Joseph, Simon and Jude, and a 
“sister” of Our Lady who was probably called Mary. As with 
Africans now, so with Jews then, “brothers” and “‘sisters’’ could 
be cousins. It is possible that Our Lady’s “‘sister” was a cousin; 
it is certain that the four men were no more. James and Joseph 
were probably sons of Our Lady’s “‘sister’’, and Jesus became an 
apostle, James the Less. Simon and Jude may have been full brothers 
of James and Joseph; if not, they were cousins. They are probably 
the apostles Simon and Jude. There is a tradition that Jude was the 
bridegroom of the wedding at Cana. 

Lagrange has suggested as a possible reason for Our Lord’s 
long years at Nazareth that He wished to sanctify Mary and Joseph. 
But through the long years Jesus, whose human nature developed 
normally, must have learned something from His life there. Here 
we touch on the mystery of the acquisition of human knowledge by 
Jesus, but this much can be said. Other sources of knowledge were 
open to the human mind of Jesus, but He became like to us in 
availing of the source of knowledge that is common to us all, that 
obtained through the five senses from the world around us. That 
Our Lord drank in knowledge from His surroundings is clear from 
His parables and sermons. There is evident everywhere in them a 
deep awareness of the religion, the customs, and even the physical 
beauty of His country. Leading Catholic theologians like Saint 


5. Luke 6:3._, 
6. Mark 6:3. 
7, Matt. 13:53-8. 
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Thomas® and Suarez® have thought that such personal observation 
of the world around Him was the only becoming way for Christ 
to learn as man, that it was beneath His dignity to learn from other 
men. In this view, the superlative human intellect of Christ, receiving 
knowledge from His senses, would advance in this human knowledge 
in complete independence of Mary or Joseph or any other teacher, 
In a sense, it is a picture that seems somewhat alien to Catholic 
piety, and it is not accepted by all Catholic scholars.!° 

The human obedience or subjection of Christ to Mary and 
Joseph is, if anything, a greater mystery than that of His human 
education. Can we say that Our Lord was observing the Fourth 
Commandment of God in being subject to Mary and Joseph? Is 
there any sense in which we can say that Christ, as man, was bound 
to obey them? The answer to these questions seems to be that Jesus 
as man fulfilled the central obligation of the Fourth Commandment 
of God, of showing respect and love to His parents, but He was 
not bound strictly to obey their positive and individual commands, 
The reason, given by Suarez," is the dignity and authority of Christ 
the King. 

THE PUBLIC LIFE 


The Gospels describe only three incidents of the public life in 
which Jesus and Mary appear together. These are the wedding- 
feast at Cana, the incident in which relatives of Our Lord came 
with Mary to see Him while He was preaching, and the last meeting 
at the foot of the Cross. A fourth incident which does not introduce 
Mary, nevertheless concerns them both, when a woman in the 
crowd gave public praise to Mary at a sermon of Our Lord. 

The wedding-feast of Cana, described in the Gospel of Saint 
John, is without any doubt one of the most human incidents in the 
life of Our Lord. It is rather overwhelming that the first miracle 
of Jesus, performed to “‘manifest his glory’’, and apparently brought 
forward in time, should have been worked to provide extra drink 
for an embarrassed couple at a country wedding. It illustrates the 
interplay of providential design and human tenderness that is such 
a feature of many of the miracles of Our Lord, and in this case at 
least a secondary providential design must have been to manifest 
the glory of Our Lady and the power of her intercession. It is 


8. Sum. Theol., TH, q. 12, a. 3. 

9. Op. de Inc., q. 12, a. 3. 
10. Prat, Jesus Christ, I, pp. 128-30. 
11. Op. de Inc., D.20, a. 2. 
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scarcely necessary to say that the use of the term “woman” to Mary 
was no Slight, that that the apparent hesitation of Jesus to accede 
to her wishes was Our Lord’s almost habitual reaction to the prayer 
of faith. By her own immediate reaction Our Lady became “‘the 
first of those who, as it were, compel Jesus to hear their prayer 
because of their confidence’’.!? 

The second incident concerning Jesus and Mary occurred at 
Saint Peter’s house in Capharnaum one day when Jesus was teaching 
and the crowd was so great that “they could not so much as eat 
bread”. Possibly just because of this last detail, it was rumoured 
that Jesus was “beside himself” and so the relatives of Our Lord 
came to see Him. They arrived with Mary outside the house and 
asked to see Jesus. Their message was brought inside to Our Lord 
and His answer, given in one sentence by Saint Luke, was: ‘““My 
mother and my brethren are they who hear the word of God and 
do it”.18 

Viewed in its proper light and in connection with the rest of the 
Gospel, there is nothing disquieting about this incident. There is 
no certain proof that Our Lord’s relatives believed the rumours 
that He was unbalanced or reckless of His health and there is no 
reason at all to suppose that Our Lady, who showed such confidence 
in Jesus at Cana, believed them. She would have been just as likely, 
it has been pointed out, to have shared the views of the executioners 
at the foot of the Cross. Nor does Our Lord’s answer, considering 
the perfection of Mary’s fidelity to God’s word, imply coldness or 
rebuke to her. Neither should we, perhaps, think it rebukes His 
probably well-meaning relatives. We do not know the tone of His 
words, or all the attendant circumstances of His reply, but it is hard 
to escape the picture of a superb ex tempore preacher seizing the 
opportunity to drive home the lesson of the greatness of His love 
for the souls of the men who sat about him. “And looking round 
about on them who sat about him, he saith: Behold my mother and 
my brethren’’.14 

The third incident does not bring Our Lady on to the scene. 
It merely records the spontaneous remark of a woman in the crowd 
listening to Jesus: ‘Blessed is the womb that bore thee, and the 
paps that gave thee suck”’.15 Our Lord’s reply is the same, with the 
same gracious indirect compliment to Mary. 


12. Willam, The Life of Jesus Christ, p. 90. 
13. Luke 8:21. 

14. Mark 3:34. 

15. Luke 11:27. 
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The last time Jesus and Mary appear together in the Gospek 
is on Calvary, when Mary stood beneath the Cross. The saints 
have described this scene best. Saint Ambrose pictures Our Lady 
standing courageously under the Cross while the world around her 
was shaken and the sun fled away. “I read of her standing”, he says, 
“T read not of her weeping’”’.1® Saint Bernard thinks that Mary felt 
the sword of Simeon’s prophecy when Our Lord’s words “‘gave her 
. .. the son of Zebedee for the Son of God”’.!” For Saint Augustine, 
Saint John’s commission to look after Mary was his hundredfold 
for having left all things to follow Christ.1* And Saint John Chrysos- 
tom says that on the Cross we have revealed at last, without any 
restriction or concealment “‘the greatness of His tender affection” 
for His mother. 

We read no more of Jesus and His mother in the Gospels, though 
Mary’s presence at the Ascension seems implied in the first chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. When all is said and done, we could have 
wished for more, but perhaps silence is God’s best way of emphasising 
the sacredness and mystery of Our Lord’s position as Son of Mary. 


CIARAN NEEDHAM 
Saint Patrick’s College, Kiltegan, County Wicklow 


16. De Obitu Valent. Consolatio. 39. 
17. Sermo de Duodecim stellis. 

18. In Joann. Tract., 119. 

19. In Joann. Hom. 85. 


SOCIAL WORKERS: The economic changes which are taking 
place everywhere in the world and which, in Latin America, 
frequently demand urgent recognition, call for the special attention 
of religious leaders. ... In our various schools of social sciences, 
one of our first concerns must be the training of leaders and social 
workers, not merely to endow them with sociological erudition but 
to imbue them with the spirit of true Christian social doctrine. In 
this way we may be able to save Latin America from dangerous 
conflicts. 


—JOINT PASTORAL OF CANADIAN HIERARCHY, 13 January 1960 
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PRIESTS FOR EUROPE' 


J. J. DELLEPOORT 


founded the Stenonius Institute for ““Entr’aide Sacerdotale”’ 
in Europe, an institute enabling dioceses in Europe to help 
one another in the need for priests. 

The idea of mutual help for the benefit of dioceses in need was 
first suggested by Monsignor Doctor Franz Jachym at the Catholic 
conference of Vienna in 1952. The main impetus, however, came 
from the Congress on the priesthood in Europe at Vienna in October 
1958, with Monsignor Jachym as president. The problem of the 
shortage of priests was defined by some noted speakers and Mon- 
signor Jachym himself in a compelling address outlined the motives 
and the possibilities in providing a form of mutual assistance. The 
idea is not new to the Church, and its present appearance is an 
indication that provincial considerations have been set aside in the 
concern for Europe as a whole. 

The Congress closed with the resolution that some plan should 
be found which would enable dioceses and monasteries with an 
abundance of priests to help those in need. The plan decided on 
was as follows: dioceses well-provided with priests should adopt 
those which were short. Religious Orders and Congregations 
should help their colleagues in countries where there was a scarcity 
of vocations. Interdiocesan colleges should be established in countries 
and regions comparatively rich in vocations to educate priests for 
the ill-provided areas. 

Dr. Dellepoort of Breda, the secretary who organised the Congress, 
took the initiative in April 1959 when he founded a secretariat to 
deal with the problem. The work of the secretariat is to facilitate 
in a practical way the provision of priests for countries in need. 
The immediate consequence of this step was a decision to establish 
acentre of information and guidance in one of the countries where 
vocations were still plentiful. When Monsignor Jachym visited 
Holland in June 1960, it was agreed to establish this European 
seminary in Holland, and more particularly in the town of Maéstricht, 
which as an international junction was thought particularly suitable. 
On 19 October the Institute for “‘Entr’aide Sacerdotale” was erected 
at Maéstricht. 

The Institute is intended to be a centre of information and guidance 


(): 19 October 1960 His Lordship the Bishop of Ruremonde 


1, Translated from the French by Father Brendan McNally. 
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where candidates can be sent who wish to work in the dioceses and 
monasteries of European countries in need of priests. At first the 
emphasis was placed on mutual aid between the dioceses of different 
countries rather than between the Orders and Congregations which 
have their own international organisations. In special cases, however, 
the Institute is willing to help out monasteries. The candidates are 
expected to have completed their secondary education and are sent 
as soon as possible to their respective dioceses or religious houses, 
In this temporary training ground they study for a year which is 
divided into two terms. It is therefore not a seminary in the ordinary 
sense. The candidates have already completed their secondary 
education in a minor seminary or secondary school and they will 
be sent to study philosophy and theology in the diocese or religious 
house of the country where they will afterwards work as priests. We 
shall adhere to this system as far as possible since it enables the 
candidates to familiarise themselves with the mentality of the people 
before ordination. This is of supreme importance in view of the 
considerable readjustment they will have to make. The Institute 
should be considered as a temporary training ground where the 
suitability of the applicants can be judged and some training given 
prior to their entering the foreign seminaries where they will study 
philosophy and theology. In exceptional cases arrangements can be 
made for the Baccalaureat which is required in German dioceses, 
These candidates are placed in the last year at the Hendrik van 
Veldeke College in Maéstricht. 

Even before the opening of the European seminary a number of 
applications were received following publications in the press and 
in October 1960 a first group of fifteen set out for foreign dioceses and 
monasteries: seven to the diocese of Vienna, one to the Benedictine 
Fathers at Melk, one to the Calasanctine Fathers at Vienna, four 
to the diocese of Essen, one to the diocese of Cologne, and one to 
Hildesheim. At present there are ten in the seminary at Maéstricht, 
and the Institute is in contact with twenty-five others who are now 
in the minor seminary, at the college for late vocations, attending 
secondary schools, or working. The Institute is now in touch with 
about fifty who would like to work as priests in European countries 
which need assistance. Most of these are still Dutch, but some Irish 
and Belgians have applied to the Institute for details. 

Should the Institute acquire a European character, as we hope it 
will, and succeed as an exchange centre between European countries 
which need priests and those with plenty, there is no doubt that 
it will contribute largely to the Church’s understanding of Europeat 
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thought. That is why it is important to establish decisively this 
international character within the next few years. 

Near the European seminary there is another agency, the 
Secretariat for Entr’aide Sacerdotale in Europe, which is concerned 
with contact work. This Secretariat has contacts with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, the seminaries, the colleges, and the Catholic press, in 
countries rich in vocations to the priesthood and the religious life. 
It assumes the responsibility of making the project understood, 
conducts the recruiting of candidates, and keeps in touch with those 
who have already left. In this way the Institute hopes to be an 
Alma Mater to its old pupils, where they can pass on their experiences 
for the benefit of those who follow them. 

In order to focus thought on mutual aid in Europe, the Secretariat 
has organised for those interested, especially the young, days of 
study dealing with the shortage of priests in Germany, Austria and 
Scandinavia. These were held at Maéstricht on 3, 4 and 5 January 
1961. This will be followed in 1962 by a second international congress 
on the problem of the priesthood in Europe. This congress will be 
entirely devoted to priestly formation in the different countries. 

The financing of these schemes is a worry. In principle the dioceses 
receiving the candidates finance the European seminary, but they 
cannot all do this to the extent necessary, and the maintenance of 
candidates from the remaining dioceses still calls for great generosity. 
The work of the Secretariat is almost totally dependant on private 
support. An appeal has already been made to the Catholics of 
Holland. But this cannot suffice of itself, and only practical assistance 
on an international level can enable the Institute to fulfil its purpose. 


This article may indeed act as a first appeal for financial assistance 
outside the country, and prompt many to send a donation through 
ir own bank to “‘De Twentse Bank” at Maéstricht with the note 
favour of the Secretariat of ‘l’Entr’aide Sacerdotale’ in Europe”. 
address of the European seminary is: 53 Grote Stokstraat, 
aéstricht, Holland. The address of the Secretariat for L’Entr’aide 
dotale, where all correspondence should be sent, is: 4B 
poenstraat, Maéstricht, Holland. 

J. J. DELLEPOORT 

Kapoenstraat, Maéstricht, Holland 
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where candidates can be sent who wish to work in the dioceses and 
monasteries of European countries in need of priests. At first the 
emphasis was placed on mutual aid between the dioceses of different 
countries rather than between the Orders and Congregations which 
have their own international organisations. In special cases, however, 
the Institute is willing to help out monasteries. The candidates are 
expected to have completed their secondary education and are sent 
as soon as possible to their respective dioceses or religious houses, 
In this temporary training ground they study for a year which is 
divided into two terms. It is therefore not a seminary in the ordinary 
sense. The candidates have already completed their secondary 
education in a minor seminary or secondary school and they will 
be sent to study philosophy and theology in the diocese or religious 
house of the country where they will afterwards work as priests. We 
shall adhere to this system as far as possible since it enables the 
candidates to familiarise themselves with the mentality of the people 
before ordination. This is of supreme importance in view of the 
considerable readjustment they will have to make. The Institute 
should be considered as a temporary training ground where the 
suitability of the applicants can be judged and some training given 
prior to their entering the foreign seminaries where they will study 
philosophy and theology. In exceptional cases arrangements can be 
made for the Baccalaureat which is required in German dioceses, 
These candidates are placed in the last year at the Hendrik van 
Veldeke College in Maéstricht. 

Even before the opening of the European seminary a number of 
applications were received following publications in the press and 
in October 1960 a first group of fifteen set out for foreign dioceses and 
monasteries: seven to the diocese of Vienna, one to the Benedictine 
Fathers at Melk, one to the Calasanctine Fathers at Vienna, four 
to the diocese of Essen, one to the diocese of Cologne, and one to 
Hildesheim. At present there are ten in the seminary at Maéstricht, 
and the Institute is in contact with twenty-five others who are now 
in the minor seminary, at the college for late vocations, attending 
secondary schools, or working. The Institute is now in touch with 
about fifty who would like to work as priests in European countries 
which need assistance. Most of these are still Dutch, but some Irish 
and Belgians have applied to the Institute for details. 

Should the Institute acquire a European character, as we hope it 
will, and succeed as an exchange centre between European countries 
which need priests and those with plenty, there is no doubt that 
it will contribute largely to the Church’s understanding of European 
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thought. That is why it is important to establish decisively this 
international character within the next few years. 

Near the European seminary there is another agency, the 
Secretariat for Entr’aide Sacerdotale in Europe, which is concerned 
with contact work. This Secretariat has contacts with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, the seminaries, the colleges, and the Catholic press, in 
countries rich in vocations to the priesthood and the religious life. 
It assumes the responsibility of making the project understood, 
conducts the recruiting of candidates, and keeps in touch with those 
who have already left. In this way the Institute hopes to be an 
Alma Mater to its old pupils, where they can pass on their experiences 
for the benefit of those who follow them. 

In order to focus thought on mutual aid in Europe, the Secretariat 
has organised for those interested, especially the young, days of 
study dealing with the shortage of priests in Germany, Austria and 
Scandinavia. These were held at Maéstricht on 3, 4 and 5 January 
1961. This will be followed in 1962 by a second international congress 
on the problem of the priesthood in Europe. This congress will be 
entirely devoted to priestly formation in the different countries. 

The financing of these schemes is a worry. In principle the dioceses 
receiving the candidates finance the European seminary, but they 
cannot all do this to the extent necessary, and the maintenance of 
candidates from the remaining dioceses still calls for great generosity. 
The work of the Secretariat is almost totally dependant on private 
support. An appeal has already been made to the Catholics of 
Holland. But this cannot suffice of itself, and only practical assistance 
on an international level can enable the Institute to fulfil its purpose. 
This article may indeed act as a first appeal for financial assistance 
outside the country, and prompt many to send a donation through 
their own bank to “De Twentse Bank” at Maéstricht with the note 
“in favour of the Secretariat of ‘l’Entr’aide Sacerdotale’ in Europe”. 
The address of the European seminary is: 53 Grote Stokstraat, 
Maéstricht, Holland. The address of the Secretariat for L’Entr’aide 
Sacerdotale, where all correspondence should be sent, is: 4B 
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mental bankruptcy is camouflaged by lavish external adorn. 

ment, conversation through the medium of wisecracks is 
employed in lieu of thought and sex becomes an act performed 
linguistically rather than biologically. George Axelrod’s Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, presented recently at the Gate, falls readily 
into the category of “‘smart’”; it turns out to be a salacious farce 
that offends both moral sensitivity and good taste. Mr. Axelrod 
set out to concoct a satire on the world of show business around a 
Marilyn Monroe-like prototype, the All-American dream girl, 
part baby doll, part bitch-goddess-success. The plot tells how George 
MacCaulay, a rabbity magazine reporter, sells his soul to the devil 
in order to enjoy the favours of our dumb-blonde heroine. From 
the opening curtain the play wastes no time in plunging headlong 
into a riot of ribaldry with numerous references to the female 
anatomy, all of which were greeted with boisterous cheers from the 
belly-laugh brigade. The bitter irony lies in the fact that this exhibit 
should be the last play produced at the Gate in the lifetime of Lord 
Longford, and that it should epitomise the kind of trash he fought 
so gallantly to keep off his stage in a long and honourable career. 
That he was compelled at the end to betray his ideals and resort 
to this meretricious commodity to keep his doors open is a sad 
commentary on our Dublin audiences and their much-vaunted love 
of the theatre. 

“The infancy and the decay of the drama tends to be didactic”, 
wrote Yeats. “The drama, like a symphony, does not teach or prove 
anything. Analysts with their problems and teachers with their 
systems are soon as old-fashioned as the pharmacopoeia of Galen 
... but the best plays of Ben Jonson and Moliere can go no mort 
out of fashion than the blackberries on the hedges”. Man Alive 
by James D. B. O’Toole is a didactic essay on the David-and-Goliath 
theme. An idealistic engineer in a large semi-State corporation finds 
his talents shrivelling in uncongenial office surroundings while he 
yearns to achieve something creative in the great outdoors. 
Eventually, David rebels against the tyranny of Goliath but gos 
down in defeat, a burnt offering to mastodonic bureaucracy, but 
with his ideals intact. Mr. O’Toole’s rocket starts off bravely enough, 
begins to slow down in the second stage, and by act three has fallea 
limply to earth. An expressionistic style might possibly have proved 


[To “SMART” PLAY is a type peculiar to Broadway, in which 
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advantageous to the play but as seen at the Olympia it did not 
persuade me to any sort of reality. There is a basic unreality, to my 
mind, about the corporation in the play, a vacuity in the character 
of the engineer that forestalled my sympathy, and an unconvincing 
air of contrivance about the dilemma in which he places himself. 
In his attempt to satirise our own species of organisation man Mr. 
O’Toole does not cut deep enough. He chases too many hares and 
dissipates dramatic tension by irrelevant by-plots, overindulgence in 
private jokes and office pranks. Furthermore, his characters do not 
arouse any real human concern. Too many of them are stock types 
(sporty ex-army type, obsequious office lackey and so on) or are 
presented as buffoons in the farcical tradition. Nevertheless, Man 
Alive had some good moments, particularly in the second scene 
where the engineer confronts an ambivalent personnel manager; 
here the dialogue lifted into dramatic conflict and humanity con- 
vincingly broke through, if only temporarily. The bang-bang 
direction by Jim Fitzgerald obliterated any subtleties that might 
have lurked in the original script. 

The courtroom drama has been a theatre staple for a long time 
and it turned up yet again at the Abbey with Richard Johnson’s 
The Evidence I Shall Give. Human document, case-book, slice of 
life, call it what you will, Mr. Johnson’s work remains an exception- 
ally honest and sincere one, whatever its lack of standing as dramatic 
art. The author shows a sharp appreciation of character detail and 
isfully aware of the theatrical effectiveness of shrewd understatement. 
On the technical plane, his play suffers from over-long exposition 
and a dramaturgy that is at times overly diffuse. Above all, Mr. 
Johnson has things to say, things that are worth his saying and our 
hearing. He does not throw them at our heads but allows his themes 
to emerge slowly as he makes ideas and characters clash dramatically. 
At least two of his creations remain sharply etched in my memory. 
First, the miserly hairpin of a mother, hidebound in greed, ignorance 
and fear, who is determined to keep her twenty-seven-year-old “‘boy” 
tightly bound to her purse-strings: this character was played un- 
sparingly and powerfully by Brid Lynch. The second excellent 
study was Angela Newman’s Mother Superior, who tries to have 
an orphan in her care transferred to a State institution. At the outset 
Mother Cecelia is presented as a reasonable, fair-minded woman 
of God, anxious to do her best, in trying circumstances, for the 
children entrusted to her. But in a blistering cross-examination the 
inner insecurity of this love-starved woman is pitilessly exposed. 
On the opening night, some of the audience evidently thought Mr. 
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Johnson was attacking the system of religious control of orphanages, 
In retrospect it should be clear that he was merely presenting one 
special case, arising from neurosis, in an attempt to jog the con 
science of the public. The play was deeply indebted to Frank 
Dermody’s restrained direction and to the dingy yellow-and-varnish 


courtroom of Tomas Mac Anna. 
PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Blackrock College, Dublin 


FILMS 


DULL MONTH at the cinemas prompts some observations on 

the kind of film we see—and do not see—in Ireland. It has 

to be admitted that we are virtually untouched by what 
are called the important films. We see some good things (The Angry 
Silence, The Entertainer) but it is surprising how seldom the so-called 
great films come here. Not seeing Fellini’s La Dolce Vita is unlikely 
to cause surprise or protest when we see its reception in other 
countries, Fellini apart, the list of films we have not seen is too long 
to complete here. We have not seen Eisenstein’s last film (the second 
part of Ivan the Terrible), Cocteau’s Le Testament d’Orphée o 
Renoir’s Le Déieuner sur l’Herbe. It is not known if we shall see 
Cassavetes’ Shadows or Antonioni’s L’Avventura. Of the four feature 
films said to be important that we have seen (Bergman’s Wild 
Strawberries, Truffaut’s Les Quatre Cents Coups, Wajda’s 4 
Generation and Resnais’s Hiroshima Mon Amour) only the first two 
were shown publicly. These are some of the films called important 
in the great world of film criticism and (whether they are as goods 
they are said to be or not) we see very few of them. 

It may be that some of these films will eventually be shown here 
the hold-up may be due simply to difficulties of distribution. I 
would, however, be a pity if “‘serious” films came here rarely because 
distributors and cinema owners thought them a bad business risk 
If, in fact, they would lose money in larger theatres (which is vey 
likely), it might be possible to have a few more smaller cinemas, lit 
the courageous Dublin Astor, where they could be shown. 

The economic obstacle—although perhaps insuperable—is nt 
the only one. It comes to be accepted that “serious” films do m0 
come to Ireland because they are unsuitable for showing im! 
Christian country. Some of them (for lack of evidence one can ofl) 
suppose) may be immoral. Others are, of course, seen elsewhere 8) 
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